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America’s Gold Coinage 
1795-1933 


Federal gold coinage was authorized by an Act of Congress 
on April 2, 1792. This act authorized the striking of three 
denominations in gold: the ten dollar eagle, the five dollar half 
eagle and the two and a half dollar quarter eagle. Coins of the 
two larger denominations were first struck in 1795 with the 
quarter eagle being first issued in 1796. Production of all three 
denominations continued for most years until the United States 
went off the gold standard in 1933- 

Over the years other denominations were added to the list 
of gold coins issued by the government. In 1849 the first twen¬ 
ty dollar double eagle was struck to accommodate the large 
quantity of ore taken from the gold fields in California. Also 
in 1849 the gold dollar was authorized as a new denomina¬ 
tion in the series. Since the huge amount of gold on the world 
markets at the time had forced silver coins out of circulation, 
this small denomination was needed to make change in daily 
commerce. The three dollar gold coin was first struck in 1854 
but never enjoyed wide circulation. Mintages for this 
denomination were very limited after the first few years of 
issue. The four dollar gold Stella was struck for only two years 
beginning in 1879 and can be considered no more than an 
experiment. 

For the first 43 years gold coins were struck only at the mint 
in Philadelphia. In 1838 three branch mints were established 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, Dahlonega, Georgia, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana. The Charlotte and Dahlonega mints were 
used only to strike gold coins, mostly of the quarter eagle and 
half eagle denominations. Operations ceased at the three 
southern mints with the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861. 
Branch mints were established in San Francisco, California and 
Carson City, Nevada to strike the large amounts of gold that 
were coming from the vast gold fields in these western states. 
A final branch mint was established in Denver, Colorado in 
1906 and was used to strike gold coins until the end of the 
series in 1933- 
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Early Gold Dollars, 1849-1854 



1. 1849 SI reverse 2. 1851-C $1 reverse 

The gold dollar was authorized by Congress as a coin 
denomination on March 3, 1849- Large amounts of gold began 
reaching world markets from the California gold fields in 1848 
reducing the price of gold relative to silver. The bullion value 
of silver coins soon exceeded their denominated value and they 
began to disappear from circulation. To remedy the shortage 
of circulating change the gold dollar was introduced. 

The gold dollar, designed by James B. Longacre, was unusual 
in being the first gold coin to have its date on the reverse. The 
initial design in 1849 showed an open wreath with a large 
numeral 1 dominating the upper center part of the design. The 
word DOLLAR runs through the center of the reverse with the 
date appearing immediately below, still within the wreath The 
legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA runs in an arc around 
the outside of the wreath. Later in 1849 the wreath was ex¬ 
tended up closer to the numeral 1 to create the closed wreath 
variety. All pieces dated 1850 and later have the closed wreath. 

This reverse was used on gold dollars through 1854. Over 
11 million pieces of this type were struck in Philadelphia dur¬ 
ing this six year period to supply the need for change. Gold 
dollars were also struck in much smaller quantities at the four 
branch mints in Charlotte, Dahlonega, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco. The mint marks identifying specimens from these 
mints were placed on the reverse below the wreath. Two sizes 
can be distinguished, with the small mint marks of the first 
three years replaced by larger ones during the last few years. 
The 1854-S is the only gold dollar of this type minted in San 
Francisco. 
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Gold Dollar Obverses, 1849-1856 


@ 

3. 1849 SI obverse 4. 1854 SI obverse 

As authorized in 1849, the gold dollar was to have a weight 
of 25.8 grains and a diameter of 12.7 mm. The Longacre design 
for the obverse includes a large head of Liberty. The size of 
the head relative to the small diameter of the coin made it 
necessary to place the date of the coin on the reverse. This 
obverse design continued to be used for gold dollars, with 
minor revisions, until 1854. 

In 1854 the diameter of the gold dollar was increased to 14.3 
mm and the head changed dramatically. The small head design 
appears to be that of an Indian princess with a feather head¬ 
dress. The 13 stars were removed from the obverse and the 
legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA added in an arc around 
the head. The small head design was used for only three years 
on the gold dollar, 1854-1856. Rather large mintages of over 
750,000 pieces were reported at the Philadelphia mint in 1854 
and 1855 with only limited mintages reported from the 
Charlotte, Dahlonega, and New Orleans branch mints in 1855 
and at the San Francisco branch mint in 1856. 

The rarest of the small head dates is the 1855-D with a mint¬ 
age of only 1,811 pieces. The mint mark below the wreath on 
the reverse is small. The only small head date from the San 
Francisco mint is the 1856-S. This date is unusual in that some 
specimens of this date have a strongly doubled mint mark with 
the first S punched far too high and too close to the wreath. 
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Late Gold Dollars, 1854-1889 



5. 1854 SI reverse 6. 1866 $1 obverse 

The reverse of the gold dollar was revised in 1854. With the 
increase in the diameter of the denomination, the wreath was 
enlarged and the legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA was 
removed. The denomination and date of the coin still remain¬ 
ed in the center of the reverse. The legend UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA was added to the obverse with the removal of 
the 13 stars. The small head obverse was used with the new 
reverse design for only two years. 

In 1856 the obverse of the gold dollar was revised to in¬ 
troduce the large Indian head type with feather headdress that 
remained basically unchanged until the denomination was 
abolished in 1890. Mintages for the denomination remained 
fairly high until 1862, but production was reduced dramatically 
following the Civil War. Pieces of this design were struck at 
the branch mints in Charlotte, Dahlonega, and San Francisco 
prior to the Civil War but the 1870-S was the only branch mint 
issue following the war. 

Several interesting varieties exist in the series. For 1856 there 
exist two varieties of the date—with an upright 5 and a slan 
ting 5- In 1873 the date exists with a closed 3 and an open 
3, again two varieties of the date for the denomination within 
a given year. One of the more interesting dates in the series 
is the 1861-D. No gold dollars were struck at Dahlonega in 
1861 under Union authority but an unknown number were 
struck at the mint after it was seized by the Confederacy in 
April 1861. 
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Early Quarter Eagles, 1796-1807 


7 . 1796 $2 1/2 obverse 7 . 1798 $2 1/2 obverse 

The quarter eagle was first struck in 1796 with a capped bust 
obverse and a heraldic reverse. Mintage for the entire series 
from 1796 to 1807 was a minuscule 19,487 pieces. The obverse 
design by Robert Scot shows a capped figure of Liberty facing 
to the right with the word LIBERTY appearing above. The date 
is located below the bust of Liberty. The first pieces struck in 
1796 were without stars in the fields on the obverse. Later that 
same year 16 stars were added to the obverse, 8 in each field 
to left and right of Liberty. In 1797 the number of obverse stars 
was reduced to 13 with 7 in the left field and 6 in the right 
field. In 1798 the star configuration changes again with 6 stars 
in the left field and 7 in the right field. In 1802, 1804, and 
1806, pieces are known with 8 stars in the left field and only 
5 in the right field. 

Several interesting overdates exist for early quarter eagles. 
These include the 1802/1, the 1806/4, and the 1806/5. The 
1806/4 variety has 8 stars in the left field with the lowest left 
star touching the curl of Liberty. The 1806/5 variety has only 
7 stars in the left field with the lowest left star distant from 
the curl. The mintage of 6,812 for the 1807 quarter eagle makes 
this date the most common of the heraldic type with almost 
35 percent of the total pieces struck. The rarest date of the 
heraldic type is the 1797 with a total mintage of just 427 pieces. 
This rarity is characterized by an obverse die crack that runs 
from the Y in LIBERTY down to the lowest right star. 
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Early Quarter Eagle Reverses, 1796-1807 



9■ 1796 $2 1/2 reverse 10. 1804 $2 1/2 reverse 

The first quarter eagles were struck with the heraldic eagle 
reverse designed by Robert Scot. The central device shows an 
eagle with open wings with a large shield covering its breast. 
The eagle is holding a banner in its beak inscribed with the 
motto E PLURIBUS UNUM. The eagle is holding a group of ar¬ 
rows in one claw and an olive branch in the other. Over the 
eagle’s head there are 6 clouds with stars filling the field below 
the clouds. The legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA runs 
in an arc along the outer field of the reverse. 

All 1796 quarter eagles have 16 stars in the field over the 
eagle’s head on the reverse. Both varieties of this year, with 
and without the obverse stars, show the 16 reverse stars. In 
1797 the reverse retains the 16 stars in the field over the eagle’s 
head while the obverse has only 13 stars. By 1798 the number 
of stars has been reduced to 13 for both the obverse and the 
reverse. Interestingly one reverse used in 1804 has 14 stars in 
the field over the eagle’s head. This is presumed to have been 
an error by the die sinker in the preparation of this reverse. 

No denomination appears on the reverse of these early coins. 
This was done intentionally because the reverses used to strike 
quarter eagles were also used to strike early dimes in silver 
Seven reverse dies used to strike quarter eagles are known to 
have been used to strike early dimes. The general pattern call¬ 
ed for the reverses to be used to strike quarter eagles and then 
later used to strike the silver dimes. In fact one reverse is 
known to have been used to strike quarter eagles dated 1805, 
1806, and 1807 before it was used to strike 1807 dimes. 
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Capped Head Quarter Eagles, 1808-1827 


11. 1808 $2 1/2 obverse 12. 1825 S2 1/2 obverse 

A radically new design for the quarter eagle was introduced 
in 1808. The new obverse shows a capped head of Liberty fac¬ 
ing to the left with a ribbon across her cap inscribed with the 
word LIBERTY. The date is below the bust with 7 stars in the 
left field and 6 in the right field. This new obverse, designed 
by John Reich, was used just in this year. Only 2,710 pieces 
were struck of this date and the design was not used again in 
the series. 

No quarter eagles were struck again until 1821. Upon 
resumption of the series a design by Robert Scot was used that 
represented an extensive revision in the Reich obverse. The 
cap was reduced in size, the bust was reduced and the 13 stars 
now appear in an arc around the capped head. The stars and 
date were reduced in size resulting in much greater spacing 
among the 13 stars. 

Mintage for the entire capped head series from 1821 to 1827 
was only 17,042. All pieces of this type are very rare with ex¬ 
amples of all of the dates difficult to locate. The rarest date 
of this type is the 1826 with a mintage of only 760 pieces. On 
specimens of this date, the obverse stars are larger than in the 
two previous years but still well spaced. One interesting point 
for this series is that all of the quarter eagles with dates in the 
1820s have a 2 with a square base. This characteristic does not 
prevail in the other denominations where a curl base 2 is often 
used. 

One interesting overdate in the series is the 1824/1. This date 
has the second lowest mintage of this type with a figure of only 
2,600 pieces. The small stars on the obverse provide wide spac¬ 
ing among the stars with the lowest left star distant from the 
bust. 
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Capped Head Quarter Eagles, 1821-1834 


13■ 1825 $2 1/2 reverse 14. 1830 $2 1/2 reverse 

The reverse of the capped head quarter eagle has an eagle 
with open wings as a central device. There is a small shield 
covering the eagle’s breast and the eagle is holding a bundle 
of 3 arrows in one claw and an olive branch in the other. There 
is a scroll over the eagle’s head inscribed with the motto E 
PLURIBUS UNUM and the legend UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA runs in an arc around the edge of the reverse field 
The denomination 2 1/2 D. appears below the eagle. 

In the years from 1821 to 1827 the reverse has denticles 
which were cut into the reverse die around the edges. In 1829 
William Kneass modified the reverse design to take advantage 
of advances in the striking of coins. The new closed collar pro¬ 
cedure produced coins with a high raised rim with beaded 
borders. A square base 2 was used on the reverse of this 
denomination through 1829 with a curl base 2 used from 1830 
to 1834. 

Total mintage for the entire closed collar series with motto 
from 1829 to 1834 was 25,023. All dates in the series are rare 
with examples of each date difficult to locate. The rarest date 
of this type however is the 1834. While records indicate a mint¬ 
age of 4,000 pieces, most were undoubtedly melted shortly 
after striking because of the law which reduced the weight of 
the quarter eagle effective August 1, 1834. No more than 15 
examples of this date are believed to exist today. 
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Classic Head Quarter Eagles, 1834-1839 


15. 1834 $2 1/2 obverse 16. 1839-C $2 1/2 obverse 

During the 1820s the rising price of gold relative to silver 
made United States gold coins of this period worth more as 
bullion than money. Most of the gold coins struck during this 
period went to bullion dealers and did not circulate as money. 
In 1834 the gold in the quarter eagle was reduced to correct 
this problem so that the coins would remain in circulation. The 
results of this reduction in gold content were dramatic. The 
1834 classic head quarter eagle had a mintage of 112,234 
pieces, almost double the total production of quarter eagles 
for the previous 38 years. In 1836 output jumped to 547,986 
pieces, again a mintage almost double the total production of 
quarter eagles over the past 40 years. For the first time in the 
nation’s history the quarter eagle was circulating and being 
used as money in commerce. 

The classic head design by William Kneass shows a head of 
Liberty facing to the left with a ribbon through her hair in¬ 
scribed with the word LIBERTY. There are 13 stars appearing 
in an arc around the head. The date appears below the head. 
Several different heads were used during the striking of this 
design, these being most easily identified by the flow of the 
curls on top and behind the head. 

This series saw the introduction of the first branch mint coins 
from the mints in Charlotte, Dahlonega, and New Orleans. The 
mint marks appear on the obverse of the coins over the date. 
The first branch mint coin was the 1838-C with a mintage of 
only 7,880 pieces. There is only one variety for this rare branch 
mint issue and it is identified by the strongly doubled C mint 
mark above the date. Quarter eagles were struck at all three 
of the new branch mints in 1839 with examples of the 1839-C 
and 1839-D particularly difficult to locate in grades near 
uncirculated. 
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Classic Head Quarter Eagle Reverses, 1834-1839 


17. 1834 $2 1/2 reverse 18. 1838 $2 1/2 reverse 

The reverse for the classic head series is very similar to the 
reverse used in previous years. The central device shows an 
eagle with open wings having a shield over its breast. The eagle 
is holding a bundle of 3 arrows in one claw and an olive branch 
in the other. The legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA runs 
in an arc around the edge of the reverse field with the 
denomination 2 1/2 D. appearing below the eagle. There are 
two obvious differences between this reverse and the design 
used previously. The new reverse does not have the scroll over 
the eagle’s head with the motto; also the bar that separates the 
fraction in the denomination now runs at a diagonal. 

Several design features are of interest on the reverse. From 
1834 to 1837 the vertical bands in the reverse shield appear 
in groups of three. Beginning in 1838 the vertical bands ap 
pear in groups of two. It seems that with continued use the 
vertical bands on the reverse die began to break down so that 
the vertical bands appeared to be welded together on the coins. 
The design change had the result of strengthening the vertical 
bands on the dies so that they would not deteriorate with con¬ 
tinued use. Also, many, but by no means all of the reverses 
in this series show an eagle with a tongue. There appears to 
be no pattern for the appearance of the tongue on the reverse. 

Another interesting feature on these coins is the edge 
reeding. All of the branch mint pieces have reeding of a wider 
gauge than that used at the Philadelphia mint. This feature helps 
identify genuine pieces from the branch mints and makes it 
impossible to add a mint mark to a Philadelphia specimen 
without detection. Total mintage for the classic series was 
968,228 with almost 82 percent of these pieces being the three 
common dates of 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
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Early Coronet Head Quarter Eagles, 1840-1860 


19. 1852 $2 1/2 obverse 20. 1843-0 $2 1/2 reverse 

In 1840 the obverse of the quarter eagle was changed to the 
coronet head. This new obverse was designed by Christian 
Gobrecht and shows the head of Liberty facing to the left with 
13 stars in an arc around the head. The hair of Liberty is braided 
and she is wearing a coronet in her hair inscribed with the 
word LIBERTY. The date is located below the neck at the bot¬ 
tom center of the obverse. The reverse of this new design is 
very similar to that used previously except that the shield 
covering the eagle’s breast has been reduced in size and the 
olive branch is larger and extends further up into the field on 
the left. 

Quarter eagles of this period were struck in Philadelphia and 
at the branch mints in Charlotte, Dahlonega, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. The mint marks on all of the branch mint 
specimens appear on the reverse below the eagle and just above 
the denomination 2 1/2 D. Many of these branch mint issues 
are very rare today and extremely difficult to locate in grades 
close to mint state. 

One of the rarities in this series is the 1841 quarter eagle. 
No more than about a dozen examples of this rarity can be ac¬ 
counted for today with the mintage for this issue unknown. 
Unfortunately mint marks have been removed from 1841-C 
and 1841-D coins in an attempt to create examples of the 1841 
date. These altered fakes can be easily detected however 
because the branch mint issues of this year have a very wide 
reeding around their edge, a reeding completely different from 
the narrow gauge reeding used in Philadelphia during this year. 

Another rarity of this period is the 1854-S quarter eagle, the 
first quarter eagle minted at the San Francisco branch mint. 
Only 246 pieces of this date were struck with very few of them 
in existence today. 
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Late Coronet Head Quarter Eagles, 1861-1907 



21. 1865 $2 1/2 obverse 22. 1874 $2 1/2 reverse 

At the beginning of the Civil War coinage operations 
ceased at the three southern branch mints in Charlotte, 
Dahlonega, and New Orleans. Production of quarter eagles 
continued at the San Francisco branch mint until 1879. For 
the last 28 years of the coronet series the quarter eagle was 
minted only at the mint in Philadelphia. Quarter eagle produc¬ 
tion was very limited for many years during this period 
resulting in many rare dates. 

In 1859 the reverse of the quarter eagle was changed slight 
ly. The new reverse has smaller arrows and less bold letter¬ 
ing. This reverse hub was used through the end of the series 
in 1907 at the Philadelphia mint. The interesting point is that 
the old hub with the large arrows and bold lettering continued 
to be used at the San Francisco mint through 1876. This im 
plies that two different reverse hubs were used at the 
Philadelphia and San Francisco mints for a period of almost 
16 years. This knowledge has been helpful in detecting altered 
coins in this series in attempts to create some of the rarities. 

The rarest date of this period would be the 1863 with a min¬ 
tage of only 30 proof specimens. Attempts have been made 
to remove mint marks from 1863-S coins but this deception 
is easily detected from differences in the reverse dies used at 
the two mints. Another rarity is the 1875 quarter eagle with 
a mintage of 400 business strikes and 20 proof specimens. 
Again alterations of the 1875-S coins can be detected because 
of reverse die differences. The new reverse hub was introduc¬ 
ed at San Francisco in 1877 and was used to strike the 1877-S, 
1878-S, and 1879-S branch mint pieces. 
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Indian Head Quarter Eagles, 1908-1929 


23. 1908 $2 1/2 obverse 24. 1927 S2 1/2 reverse 

The indian head quarter eagle was introduced in 1908 and 
the design represented a radical departure from the style 
previously used on United States coinage. This design by Bela 
Lyon Pratt has the main devices sunk beneath the field and the 
lettering incused into the field. The obverse shows an indian 
chief in full headdress facing to the left with the word LIBER¬ 
TY overhead. There are 6 stars in the left field and 7 in the 
right field with the date below the neck. The reverse shows 
an eagle perched on a bundle of arrows and holding an olive 
branch in one claw. The legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
is overhead with the denomination 2 1/2 DOLLARS below the 
bundle of arrows. The phrase IN GOD WE TRUST is incused 
in the right field with the motto E PLURIBUS UNUM in the left 
field. Coins in this series were struck in Philadelphia and at 
the branch mint in Denver, Colorado. The three branch mint 
issues are the 1911-D, 1914-D, and 1925-D. The mint mark 
is located on the reverse to the left of the bundle of arrows. 
There are no extremely rare dates in the series but the 1911-D 
with a mintage of 55,680 is recognized as the key date in the 
series. 

Matte proofs are known for the eight Philadelphia dates from 
1908 to 1915. Matte proofs have darker and duller surfaces 
than business strikes and were not popular with collectors at 
the time of issue. No quarter eagles were struck for the nine- 
year period from 1916 to 1924. The last quarter eagle was 
struck in 1929. All indian head quarter eagles have the initials 
B.L.P. over the date in honor of the designer of this type. 
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Three Dollar Gold Pieces, 1854-1889 



25. 1854-0 $3 reverse 26. 1878 S3 reverse 

The Mint Act of February 21, 1853, authorized the minting 
of three dollar gold coins. The dies were designed by James 
B. Longacre; the denomination was first struck in 1854. The 
reverse shows a large wreath with the large numeral 3 in the 
upper center of the coin. The word DOLLARS runs through 
the center of the reverse with the date appearing below the 
denomination but still inside the wreath. Pieces were struck 
in Philadelphia and at the three branch mints in Dahlonega, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco. The mint marks appear on 
the reverse below the wreath. 

In 1854 the lettering in the word DOLLARS appears in small 
letters. The small letters style was used at all three mints dur¬ 
ing this year. A much larger lettering style for the word 
DOLLARS was introduced in 1855 and remained in use until 
the end of the series in 1889 

The only Dahlonega issue for this denomination is the 
1854-D. This branch mint issue has a mintage of only 1,120 
pieces and is a very rare date in the series. The only New 
Orleans issue of this denomination is the 1854-0. This issue 
had a mintage of 24,000 and is considered scarce today. These 
are the only two branch mint issues with the small lettering 
in DOLLARS. The only branch mint issues with large lettering 
in DOLLARS were struck in San Francisco. Limited mintages 
were recorded in San Francisco for the 1855-S, 1856-S, 1857-S, 
and 1860-S dates. The rarest branch mint issue is the 1870-S 
for which only one specimen is attested. This unique specimen 
was sold as part of the Eliasberg collection in October 1982 
and now forms part of the Harry W. Bass, Jr. Reference Col¬ 
lection of United States Federal Gold Coinage. (A second ex¬ 
ample is reportedly in the cornerstone of the San Francisco 
Mint!) 
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Three Dollar Gold Obverses, 1854-1889 



27. 1878 S3 obverse 

The obverse of the three dollar gold piece shows the head 
of an indian princess in feather headdress. The head is sur¬ 
mounted by the legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA run¬ 
ning in an arc. The base of the headdress is inscribed with the 
word LIBERTY. The date for this denomination appears on 
the reverse for all years of this series from 1854 through 1889. 

The largest mintage for this denomination was in 1854, 
when 138,618 pieces were struck in Philadelphia. Mintage 
figures dropped sharply after a few years with total output for 
the entire series only a little over one-half million pieces. Mint¬ 
age figures after I860 are all below 10,000 with the exception 
of the years 1874 and 1878. 

There are a number of very rare and difficult to obtain dates 
in the series. There were only 20 proof specimens struck for 
the 1875 date. No more than half of these coins can be traced 
today. The 1876 date has a mintage of 45 proof specimens with 
perhaps half of these still in existence. In 1873 there were 25 
proof specimens struck with the open 3 in the date. Perhaps 
half of these still exist. While no mintage figures are available, 
circulated examples of the 1873 date with the closed 3 have 
surfaced over the years. 

Proof examples of all of the Philadelphia dates are known 
from 1854 to 1889. However proofs are very rare for all of 
the dates prior to 1882. With mintages of no more than 20 
pieces for some years and of not more than 50 pieces for 19 
different years, proof three dollar gold pieces are true rarities 
among United States gold coins. 
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Four Dollar Gold Stellas, 1879-1880 



28. 1879 S4 obverse 

The four dollar gold Stella was struck for only a two-year 
period from 1879 to 1880. There are two distinct obverse 
designs known for both years. The flowing hair obverse design¬ 
ed by Charles E. Barber shows the head of Liberty facing to 
the left with flowing hair. The coiled hair obverse was designed 
by George T. Morgan and shows the head of Liberty facing to 
the left with coiled hair. The date for both obverses appears 
below the head at the bottom center of the obverse. The let¬ 
tering ☆ 6-fcG ☆. 3 ☆S ☆ .7 -frC -&7 tVG ->VR ☆ A ☆M ☆S ☆ sur¬ 
rounds the head on the obverse and refers to the metallic com¬ 
position of the coin. Thirteen stars separate the letters and 
numbers in the inscription which indicates that the coin con 
tains 6 g of gold, .3 g of silver and .7 g of copper for a total 
weight of 7 g. The reverses of all Stellas show a five-pointed 
star as the central device. The star is inscribed with the 
denomination ONE STELLA - 400 CENTS. The legend UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA appears in an arc surrounding the star 
with the denomination FOUR DOL. below the star. The mot¬ 
to E PLURIBUS UNUM appears over the star and the phrase 
DEO EST GLORIA appears just below the star. 

The flowing hair Stellas of 1879 are the most common of 
the varieties in this short series with a reported mintage of 415 
pieces. Many of these Stellas are impaired, showing evidence 
of the removal of loops added to the coins shortly after their 
issue so that they could be used as jewelry. 
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Draped Bust Half Eagles, 1795-1807 



29. 1795 $5 obverse 30. 1798 $5 obverse 


The gold half eagles were first struck in 1795 from dies 
designed by Robert Scot. The obverse shows a bust of Liberty 
facing to the right and wearing a cap, with the word LIBERTY 
overhead. The obverses of 1795 and 1796 have 15 stars in the 
field, 10 to the left and 5 to the right. A sixteenth star was add¬ 
ed to the obverse in 1797 in honor of the admission of Ten¬ 
nessee to the Union on June 1, 1796. By the time dies were 
prepared for coinage in 1798 the number of obverse stars had 
been reduced to 13, with 8 in the left field and 5 to the right. 
Pieces dated 1806 and 1807 show a revised arrangement of 
the stars with 7 in the left field and 6 in the right field. 

A number of interesting overdate varieties exist in the early 
half eagle series. These include the 1796/5, 1797/5, 1802/1, 
and 1803/2. On all of these overdates the previous date punch 
can be seen clearly below the regular date. There are also two 
date styles for the 1806 issue. One variety has a pointed top 
6 and the other has a rounded top 6. 

Total mintage for the series from 1795 to 1807 was 335,379 
pieces. The 1797 date is the rarest in the series with a reported 
mintage of 3,609 pieces. Varieties with both 15 and 16 obverse 
stars exist for this year. The second rarest date in the series 
would have to be the 1796 with a mintage of only 6,196 pieces. 
There is only one die known for this date—the 1796/5 die. 
Thus, all of the pieces dated 1796 are of the overdate variety. 
The first half eagle of 1795 has a reported mintage of only 
8,707 pieces but it also has a total of 14 varieties. The large 
number of varieties for such a small mintage raises specula¬ 
tion that many of the pieces dated 1795 were actually struck 
in later years. 
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Draped Bust Half Eagle Reverses, 1795-1807 



31. 1795 $5 reverse 32. 1799 $5 reverse 


The small eagle reverse was first used on half eagles when 
the series began in 1795- This reverse designed by Robert Scot 
shows a small eagle with open wings holding a small wreath 
in its beak. The eagle is standing on a palm branch and the 
legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA surrounds the eagle. 
This reverse is known for pieces dated 1795, 1796, and 1797 
together with one variety of 1798. The small eagle reverse of 
1798 is one of the very rare varieties in the early half eagle 
series. 

The heraldic eagle reverse designed by Scot is believed to 
have been introduced into the half eagle series in 1797. The 
first reverses of this type have 16 stars in the field below the 
clouds. The sixteenth star was added to the array of stars in 
honor of the admission of Tennessee to the Union on June 1, 
1796. It is interesting to note that some half eagles exist dated 

1795 with the heraldic reverse showing 16 stars in the reverse 
field. Since Tennessee was not admitted to the Union until 

1796 it has been speculated that these pieces were not struck 
until 1797 or 1798. Two varieties of the 1797 half eagle exist 
with the heraldic reverse but these are both very rare. Both 
of these varieties for 1797 have 16 stars in the reverse field 
below the clouds. 

By 1798 the number of stars in the reverse field had been 
reduced to 13. All reverses after 1798 have 13 stars but there 
was one reverse used in 1798 that has 14 stars. The 14 star 
reverse of 1798 is very rare and presumably the result of an 
error in counting the reverse stars. 

One interesting point is that neither of the reverse designs 
used in this early half eagle series shows a denomination 
However none of these reverses was used on other denomina 
tions as was the case in the quarter eagle series. 
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Capped Bust Half Eagles, 1807—1834 



33 . 1808 $5 obverse 34. 1811 S5 reverse 

A new design by John Reich was introduced into the half 
eagle series in 1807. The obverse shows the bust of Liberty 
facing to the left and wearing a cap. There are 7 stars in the 
left field and 6 in the right field with the date below the bust. 
The reverse shows an eagle with open wings with the legend 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA surrounding the eagle in an arc. 
Over the eagle’s head is a scroll with the motto E PLURIBUS 
UNUM. The denomination 5D. appears below the eagle. These 
dies were used from 1807 to 1812. 

During this early period there are some interesting varieties: 
the large and small dates in 1810, and the small and large 5 
in the denomination in 1810 and 1811. Both the small and large 
date varieties in 1810 with the small 5 in the denomination 
are considered very rare. 

The obverse of the half eagle was modified in 1813 with the 
head of Liberty now surrounded by the 13 stars in an arc. The 
1813 date is the most common of this series which runs 
through 1834. The 1815 is a rarity in the series with a mint¬ 
age of only 635 pieces with no more than 12 examples of the 
date known today. Many dates in the series from 1818 to 1834 
had fairly high mintages but they were produced in an era 
when the coins were worth more as bullion than money. As 
a consequence almost the entire mintages of many of these 
dates were melted with only a few examples known today. 
This period thus contains some of the rarest United States gold 
coins. There are only three known examples of the 1822 half 
eagle and only two known examples of the 1825/4. There are 
no more than about a dozen known examples of the 1827 half 
eagle and no more than 10 of the 1828/7 half eagle appear to 
be extant. One obverse of 1832 has only 12 stars surrounding 
Liberty, a rarity known in no more than about six examples. 
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Classic Head Half Eagles, 1834-1838 



35. 1834 $5 obverse 36. 1836 $5 reverse 

The Coinage Act of 1834 reduced the gold content of gold 
coins so that they could circulate as money. The mintage figure 
for the classic head half eagle in 1834 was 657,460 pieces, a 
figure more than twice that of any previous date of this 
denomination. For the 1834 date alone there are nine known 
varieties from five obverses and four reverses. These five 
obverses have three date styles that reflect the different date 
punches used for this year. One date style has a script 8 and 
a large 4 with a crosslet. The second style has a script 8 with 
a large plain 4 without a crosslet. The final style has a block 
8 where the digit appears to be two circles resting one on top 
of the other. 

The classic head design by William Kneass shows a head of 
Liberty facing to the left with a ribbon through her hair in¬ 
scribed LIBERTY. There are 13 stars appearing in an arc around 
the head. The reverse is very similar to that of the previous 
design except that the scroll containing the legend has been 
removed. The reverse varieties can be identified by the posi¬ 
tion of the letters in UNITED STATES OF AMERICA relative 
to each other and particularly by the position of the denomina 
tion 5D relative to the feathered shaft and the olive stem. 

This series contains the first branch mint half eagles struck 
in Charlotte and Dahlonega in 1838. The mint marks appear 
on the obverse just over the date. The 1838-C and 1838-D coins 
are very rare with limited mintages in this first year of issue 
Genuine branch mint specimens can be distinguished from 
Philadelphia mint issues by their characteristic wide reeding 
This feature makes it easy to detect the addition of a mint mark 
to the more common 1838 Philadelphia specimens. 
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Early Coronet Head Half Eagles, 1839-1860 



37. 1839-D $5 obverse 38. 1840 S5 reverse 

Christian Gobrecht’s coronet head design was introduced 
into the half eagle series in 1839. This design shows the head 
of Liberty facing to the left with 13 stars around the head in 
an arc. The hair of Liberty is braided and she is wearing a cor¬ 
onet in her hair inscribed with the word LIBERTY. The reverse 
is similar to the earlier design except that the denomination 
has now been changed to read FIVE D. 

Half eagles in the early period of the series were struck in 
Philadelphia and at the branch mints in Charlotte, Dahlonega, 
and New Orleans. The mint marks for the 1839-C and 1839-D 
coins appear on the obverse over the date. On all future years 
the mint marks appear on the reverse over the denomination 
FIVE D. and below the eagle. Most of the early branch mint 
issues are rare but available to the interested collector. 

The rarest date in the series during this period is the 1854-S, 
the first issue from the San Francisco branch mint. There was 
a reported mintage of 268 pieces for this date with three 
specimens of this date currently known. A number of altered 
specimens have appeared on the market over the years but 
these have been exposed as fakes by comparison of die 
characteristics with genuine specimens. 

One interesting variety of this period is the 1846-D with 
strongly doubled mint mark. This variety has the mint mark 
first punched well up into the branch and then corrected to 
its proper place in the field over the denomination. This variety 
is certainly interesting and unusual but is not as rare as is 
sometimes suggested. 

Both small date and large date varieties exist for the 1842-C 
and 1842-D dates. These are interesting varieties and the 
1842-C small date variety is considered a rarity in the series. 
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Late Coronet Head Half Eagles, 1861-1908 



39. 1861-D $5 reverse 40. 1890-CC $5 reverse 

The late coronet head series is full of branch mint rarities 
and low mintage issues from the Philadelphia mint. In fact the 
coronet head half eagle series is the only one to have coins 
struck at all seven United States mints. Two of the rare issues 
appeared in 1861 at the beginning of the Civil War. The 1861-C 
was the last issue from the Charlotte mint with a reported mint¬ 
age of only 6,879 pieces. This date is rare and in demand 
because of its historical significance as a Civil War issue. The 
1861-D was the last issue from the Dahlonega mint with a 
reported mintage of only 1,597 pieces. This date is also rare 
and in demand as a Civil War issue. 

Half eagle production at the branch mint in New Orleans 
stopped in 1857 before the Civil War began, but the mint was 
again to produce half eagles some 35 years later. The 1892-0 
1893-0, and 1894-0 dates are the three late issues from the 
New Orleans mint with the 1892-0 being the rarest of the 
three. Half eagles were struck for most years during this period 
at the San Francisco mint with the rarest of these being the 
1864-S with a mintage of only 3,888 pieces. 

The Carson City mint began its production of half eagles with 
the 1870-CC issue which had a mintage of only 7,675 pieces. 
Limited production of half eagles continued at Carson City until 
the last issue from this branch mint in 1893- The Denver mint 
was established just before the end of the series and large mint¬ 
ages were reported for the 1906-D and 1907-D issues. 

Some of the Philadelphia issues have very low mintages and 
are very rare dates. The rarest of these are the 1875 half eagle 
with a mintage of 220 pieces and the 1887 half eagle with a 
mintage of only 87 proof specimens. Also of particular interest 
in this series is the addition of a scroll with the phrase IN GOD 
WE TRUST to the reverse in 1866. 
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Indian Head Half Eagles, 1908-1929 



41. 1908 $5 obverse 42. 1916-S $5 reverse 

The indian head half eagle was first struck in 1908 using the 
design by Bela Lyon Pratt. The obverse shows an indian chief 
in full headdress facing to the left with the word LIBERTY 
overhead. There are 6 stars in the left field and 7 in the right 
field with the date located below the neck. The initials B.L.P. 
appear just over the date. The reverse shows an eagle perched 
on a bundle of arrows and holding an olive branch in one claw. 
The legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA is overhead with 
the denomination FIVE DOLLARS below the bundle of arrows. 
The phrase IN GOD WE TRUST appears in the field to the right 
of the eagle with the motto E PLURIBUS UNUM in the field 
to the left. 

Coins in this series were struck in Philadelphia and at the 
branch mints in New Orleans, San Francisco, and Denver. The 
mint marks are located on the reverse to the left of the bundle 
of arrows. Pieces were struck in the series every year from 
1908 to 1916 in rather large quantities. The rarest date of this 
period is the 1909-0 with a mintage of only 34,200 pieces. 
This date is the only indian head half eagle from the New 
Orleans mint and is extremely rare in full mint state. The only 
half eagle struck after 1916 is the 1929- This date has a reported 
mintage of 662,000 pieces but it is the rarest date in the series 
today. It is believed that most of the pieces dated 1929 were 
melted at the mint after 1933. While the 1929 date is rare, most 
of the surviving specimens are in mint state, making this date 
more common in mint state than many of the branch mint 
issues of the series. 

Matte proofs are known for the eight Philadelphia dates from 
1908 to 1915. These proof coins have duller surfaces than 
business strikes and were not popular at the time of issue. All 
matte proof coins in this series are very rare with altered 
business strikes appearing from time to time. 
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Capped Bust Eagles, 1795-1804 



43■ 1795 S10 obverse 


The ten dollar gold eagle was first struck in 1795 using the 
capped bust design by Robert Scot. The obverse of this design 
shows a bust of Liberty facing to the right and wearing a cap. 
The word LIBERTY appears overhead with the date positioned 
below the bust. There are stars in the field on both sides of 
the bust with the number and arrangement of the stars chang¬ 
ing over the years. In 1795 the 15 stars were arranged with 
10 in the left field and 5 to the right. In 1796 a sixteenth star 
was added to the obverse and the stars were arranged with 
8 in the left field and 8 in the right field. In 1797 there were 
two different arrangements for the 16 stars. The first design 
shows 12 stars in the left field and 4 to the right while the se¬ 
cond design shows 10 in the left field and 6 to the right. In 
1798 the number of obverse stars was reduced to 13- However 
in this year there were two arrangements with the first show¬ 
ing 9 in the left field and 4 to the right, the second showing 
7 in the left field and 6 to the right. By 1799 the pattern was 
fixed and from this date through 1804 a single arrangement 
shows 8 stars in the left field and 5 to the right. 

The rarest date in the series is the 1798/7 with a total mint¬ 
age of 1,742 pieces. Two obverses are known for this date, 
both having the 1798/7 overdate. The two obverses are easily 
identified by the different star arrangements. The other rare 
date of this period is the 1804 with a mintage of 3,757 pieces. 
Two obverses are known for this date with the more common 
having a crosslet 4 in the date. The second obverse with the 
plain 4 is very rare with only four known specimens. It is 
believed that the pieces with the plain 4 were struck in 1834 
for inclusion in diplomatic presentation sets that also includ 
ed coins of other denominations dated 1834. 
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Ten Dollar Small Eagle Reverses, 1795-1797 



44. 1795 $10 reverse 


Ten dollar gold eagles were first struck in 1795 using the 
small eagle reverse designed by Robert Scot. The Scot reverse 
shows a small eagle with open wings holding a small wreath 
in its beak. The eagle is standing on a palm branch and the 
legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA surrounds the eagle. No 
denomination appears on either the obverse or reverse of these 
coins. The small eagle reverse was used for only the period 
from 1795 to 1797. Total mintage for the three years of the 
series was 13,344 pieces, struck from six obverses and four 
reverses. 

The 1795 eagle had a mintage of 5,583 pieces and was the 
largest gold coin struck during the early period. There are five 
die varieties known for this date with only the one variety hav¬ 
ing 9 leaves in the palm branch considered exceptionally rare. 
This is the most readily available of the three small eagle dates. 

The 1796 eagle had a mintage of 4,146 pieces with only one 
known variety. This date is about twice as rare as the 1795 
date even though the mintage is only slightly less. The rarest 
of the small eagle dates is the 1797 with a mintage of only 3,615 
pieces. There is only one variety known for this date and pro¬ 
bably no more than 50 specimens exist in all grades. 

The ten dollar gold eagle was authorized by the Coinage Act 
of April 2, 1792 and had a weight of 17.5 g with a diameter 
of 33 mm. The eagle was the largest gold coin produced at 
the United States mint in Philadelphia until the gold double 
eagle was introduced in 1849- 
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Ten Dollar Heraldic Eagle Reverses, 1797-1804 



45. 1803 S10 reverse 


The heraldic eagle reverse by Robert Scot was introduced 
into the gold eagle series in 1797. The central device of this 
reverse shows an eagle with open wings with a large shield 
covering its breast. The eagle is holding a banner in its beak 
inscribed with the motto E PLURIBUS UNUM. The eagle is 
holding a group of arrows in one claw and an olive branch 
in the other. Over the eagle’s head there are 6 clouds with 13 
stars filling the field below the clouds. The legend UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA runs in an arc along the outer field of 
the reverse. No denomination appears on the reverse of this 
coin series. 

All heraldic reverses for the ten dollar eagle series have 13 
stars in the field below the clouds. This is surprising since there 
are 16 stars on the obverse of the pieces dated 1797 and since 
some of the early reverses for the smaller denominations have 
16 stars. The stars on the reverse were relatively small from 
the introduction of this reverse design up until 1803- In this 
year a much larger star punch was used so that the reverse stars 
more completely fill in the space below the clouds. This larger 
star punch was used only in 1803 and 1804. 

Total mintage for the entire series with the heraldic reverse 
was 119,252 pieces. Almost 70 percent of this total is for the 
two dates of 1799 and 1801. The 1799 eagle has a mintage 
of 37,449 pieces with a total of nine varieties currently known. 
Varieties in this year come with small and large obverse stars 
and with different date positions. The 1801 date has a mint¬ 
age of 44,344 pieces but with only two die varieties known 
Of these two varieties, one is considered very rare. 

The last ten dollar gold coin with the heraldic reverse was 
struck in 1804. The ten dollar gold eagle was not struck again 
until 1838 when the series was resumed. 
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Early Coronet Head Eagles, 1838-1860 



46. 1841 S10 obverse 

The eagle series was resumed in 1838 with the coronet head 
obverse designed by Christian Gobrecht. This new obverse 
shows the head of Liberty to left with 13 stars surrounding 
the head in an arc. The hair of Liberty is braided and she is 
wearing a coronet inscribed with the word LIBERTY. The date 
is located below the neck in the bottom center of the obverse. 

In 1839 the original obverse design was changed slightly. 
The differences are minor but easily detectable. On the original 
obverse the sixth star from the lower left is above the coronet. 
On the new design it is slightly in front of the coronet. On 
the original obverse the lowest right star is below the right tip 
of the bust. On the new design this star is above the tip of the 
bust. On the original design Liberty’s hair covers most of her 
ear. On the new design the hair is pulled back exposing most 
of her ear. Both varieties exist for the year 1839 with only the 
new design being used in 1840 and later. 

There are many rare dates in this early coronet series with 
low mintages and many dates are prohibitively rare in mint 
state condition. The first coronet head eagle struck in 1838 
is one of the rare dates in the series with a mintage of only 
7,200 pieces. This date is also in demand because it is one of 
only two dates struck from the original obverse design. 
Another very rare date is the 1858 with a mintage of only 2,521 
pieces. This date has the smallest mintage for the Philadelphia 
issues before the Civil War with perhaps only 15 surviving. 

In 1838 and 1839 the dates have script 8s and the digits run 
in an arc. Starting in 1840 the digits in the date run in a straight 
line and the 8s have more of a block style, appearing as two 
circles resting on top of one another. Small date punches were 
used in 1840, 1841, and 1842 with larger dates appearing in 
1842 and in the following years. 
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Early Coronet Head Eagle Reverses, 1838-1860 



47. 1851-0 $10 reverse 

The reverse of the coronet head design shows an eagle with 
open wings having a shield over its breast. The eagle is holding 
a bundle of three arrows in one claw and an olive branch in 
the other. The legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA runs in 
an arc around the edge of the reverse field with the denomina¬ 
tion TEN D. appearing below the eagle. Large lettering ap¬ 
peared on the original reverse in 1838 but the lettering was 
reduced in size with the introduction of the revised obverse 
in 1839. 

Eagles of this period were struck at the mint in Philadelphia 
and at the branch mints in New Orleans and San Francisco. 
The mint marks appear on the reverse below the eagle and 
above the denomination TEN D. The first branch mint issue 
in this series was the 1841-0. This date is very rare with a mint¬ 
age of only 2,500 pieces. This date is extremely rare in mint 
state and has the second smallest mintage of any date prior 
to the Civil War. The 1859-0 is another rare branch mint issue 
with a mintage of only 2,300 pieces. No more than a dozen 
examples of this date are believed extant. The 1860-0 had a 
mintage of 11,100 pieces and was the last issue from the New 
Orleans mint prior to the Civil War. 

The first branch mint issue from San Francisco was the 
1854-S eagle. Unlike the issues from this year in the smaller 
denominations, the 1854-S gold eagle is not a rare date with 
a mintage of 123,826 pieces. Rare low mintage dates from the 
San Francisco mint include the 1855-S, 1859-S, and 1860-S. 
All three of these branch mint issues are quite rare in condi¬ 
tions near mint state. Early San Francisco mint gold coins 
received heavy circulation in the old west with few specimens 
surviving today in mint state. 
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Late Coronet Head Eagles, 1861-1907 



48. 1898 $10 reverse 


The design of the coronet type remained virtually unchanged 
until the end of the series in 1907. The only addition to the 
design was made in 1866 when a scroll inscribed with the 
phrase IN GOD WE TRUST was added to the reverse field over 
the eagle’s head. During this period ten dollar gold eagles were 
struck in Philadelphia and at the branch mints in New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Carson City, and Denver. 

Many of the Philadelphia issues of this period are very rare 
and represent major rarities in the gold series. The 1875 is the 
rarest of these with a mintage of only 120 pieces. Probably 
no more than six specimens of this date still exist. Other ma¬ 
jor rarities are the 1873, 1876, and 1877 dates, all with mint¬ 
ages under 1,000. Other Philadelphia rarities include the 1863, 
1869, 1871, and 1872, all with mintages under 2,000 pieces. 

Ten dollar gold eagles were minted at the San Francisco 
branch mint throughout this period. Many rare low mintage 
dates exist from this western mint, the most difficult to ob¬ 
tain being the 1864-S. This date had a mintage of only 2,500 
pieces with no more than a dozen in existence today. Gold 
eagles were struck at the Carson City mint beginning in 1870 
and production continued until 1893. Rarities from this mint 
include the 1870-CC and 1879-CC. The 1879-CC has the 
smallest mintage with a figure of only 1,762 pieces. 

The New Orleans mint resumed production of gold eagles 
with the striking of the very rare 1879-0 date with a mintage 
of only 1,500 pieces. However the rarest issue from the New 
Orleans mint is the 1883-0 date with a mintage of only 800 
pieces. 
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Indian Head Eagles, 1907-1933 



49. 1907 $10 obverse 

The new indian head design was introduced into the ten 
dollar eagle series in 1907. This new design by Augustus St. 
Gaudens shows an indian in full headdress facing to the left 
There are 13 small stars overhead and the date is below the 
neck in the lower center of the obverse. The word LIBERTY 
appears on a band at the base of the headdress. 

The first indian head gold eagles struck in 1907 have what 
is called a wire rim. These coins have a plain edge that offered 
little protection to the design features from wear through cir¬ 
culation. Later in 1907 and in the following years, the ten 
dollar eagles were struck with a high raised edge or protec¬ 
tive rim. This edge offered much better protection from coin 
wear and made the coins much easier to stack. The original 
issue with the wire rim had a mintage of only 500 pieces and 
these coins are very rare today. Pieces with the protective rim 
for this year are available and not considered rare. 

Gold eagles of the indian head design were struck every year 
from 1907 to 1916. None of these dates are considered rare 
but only two dates are readily available after these years. The 
1926 had a mintage of 1 million pieces and the 1932 had a 
mintage of 4.5 million pieces. While many coins of these two 
dates may have been melted, there are still enough examples 
available to make them obtainable for the interested collector. 
The 1933 eagle had a reported mintage of 312,500 pieces but 
this date is very rare today. Almost the entire mintage is believ¬ 
ed to have been melted with no more than 30 examples of this 
date currently known to exist. The 1933 eagle is a major rari¬ 
ty in the gold eagle series. 
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Indian Head Eagle Reverses, 1907-1933 



50. 1914-D $10 reverse 

The reverse of the indian head gold eagle shows an eagle 
perched on a bundle of arrows and holding an olive branch 
in one claw. The legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA is 
overhead with the denomination TEN DOLLARS appearing 
below the eagle. The motto E PLURIBUS UNUM appears in the 
right field behind the eagle’s head. Pieces dated 1907 and some 
dated 1908 have nothing in the field to the left of the eagle. 
During the production year in 1908 the phrase IN GOD WE 
TRUST was added to the field to the left of the eagle. The motto 
appears on all pieces after 1908. 

During this period gold eagles were struck at the mint in 
Philadelphia and at the branch mints in San Francisco and 
Denver. The mint mark appears on the reverse to the left of 
the bundle of arrows. The 1908-D issue exists with and without 
the phrase IN GOD WE TRUST. The last issue from the Denver 
mint was the 1914-D. All Denver dates had relatively large 
mintages and are not considered rare dates in the series. 

Gold eagles were struck in San Francisco every year from 
1908 to 1916. In spite of limited mintages for many of these 
dates, none of these San Francisco issues should be considered 
rare except in mint state. The two later San Francisco issues 
however have become major rarities in the series. The 1920-S 
eagle had a mintage of 126,500 pieces but most of these are 
believed to have been melted. This date is a major rarity in 
the gold eagle series with no more than a few dozen pieces 
known to exist. The 1930-S eagle had a mintage of 96,000 
pieces but again most of these are believed to have been melted. 
This date is also a major rarity with probably no more than 
30 pieces known to exist. 
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Liberty Head Double Eagles, 1849-1866 



51. 1850 $20 obverse 


The gold double eagle was authorized as a coinage 
denomination in 1849 to accommodate the large amount of 
gold that was coming to the mint for coinage from the Califor¬ 
nia gold fields. The design by James B. Longacre shows the 
head of Liberty facing to the left and wearing a coronet. Her 
hair is braided and the word LIBERTY appears inscribed on 
the coronet. The date appears below the neck on the lower 
center of the obverse and the head of Liberty is surrounded 
by 13 stars. 

It is known that at least two proof double eagles dated 1849 
were struck in December 1849. One of these specimens cur¬ 
rently resides in the Smithsonian Institution. The other 
specimen was given to a government official and its location 
is currently unknown. No other 1849 gold double eagles are 
known. 

Production of double eagles for circulation began in 1850 
with the mintage of 1,170,261 pieces at the Philadelphia mint. 
Production at Philadelphia continued rather high until the 
establishment of a branch mint in San Francisco in 1854. By 
1855 the production of double eagles in San Francisco far ex¬ 
ceeded the output in Philadelphia, a pattern which prevailed 
for most years through to the end of the Civil War. Large quan¬ 
tities of gold from the California gold fields were coined into 
the country’s largest gold denomination without ever being 
shipped to the east coast. 

The fewest number of double eagles struck at the 
Philadelphia mint during this period were the 43,597 pieces 
produced in 1859. This was also the year that the obverse was 
modified slightly and the location of the designer’s initials 
J.B.L. moved on the truncation of the neck from below the 
left curl to left of the curl, still on the truncation. 
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Liberty Head Double Eagle Reverses, 1849-1866 



52. 1852-0 $20 reverse 


The reverse of the gold double eagle has many of the same 
devices but in a different rendition than seen on other 
denominations. The central device is an eagle with open wings 
with a large shield on its breast. The eagle is holding 3 arrows 
in one claw and an olive branch in the other. There is a large 
ornate scroll on both sides of the eagle inscribed with the motto 
E PLURIBUS UNUM. There are rays running in an arc through 
the reverse field with 13 stars appearing in an oval pattern just 
over the eagle's head. The legend UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA runs in an arc around the eagle and the denomina¬ 
tion TWENTY D. appears below the eagle. 

During this period double eagles were struck in Philadelphia 
and at the branch mints in New Orleans and San Francisco. 
The mint marks are located on the reverse below the tail 
feathers of the eagle. All of the San Francisco dates of this 
period were struck in rather large quantities and are not con¬ 
sidered rare today, including the first San Francisco issue in 
1851. The rare dates of this period are the issues from New 
Orleans where very small mintages were recorded for most 
dates after 1853- The rarest of these is the 1856-0 with a mint¬ 
age of only 2,250. Probably no more than about a dozen of 
these pieces exist today. The 1854-0 date is also very rare with 
a mintage of only 3,250 pieces. The 1855-0, 1859-0, and 
1860-0 dates are also rarities in the series, each with mintages 
below 10,000. The last issue from the New Orleans mint dur¬ 
ing this period was the 1861-0 with a mintage of 17,741. It 
is believed that many of these pieces were struck by the Con¬ 
federacy after the mint fell into rebel hands. 


In 1861 Anthony C. Paquet modified the reverse of the dou¬ 
ble eagle by using taller, narrower lettering. It turned out that 
coins struck with the new reverse were in unusually low relief 
so that it was decided to recall the new reverse dies. However 
before this could be done 19,250 pieces were struck from the 
new dies at the branch mint in San Francisco and released. 
These 1861-S coins with the Paquet reverse are very rare today. 
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Late Liberty Head Double Eagles, 1866-1907 



53. 1866 $20 reverse 

The reverse of the double eagle was modified slightly in 1866 
with the addition of the phrase IN GOD WE TRUST within 
the oval of 13 stars over the eagle’s head. Furthermore the 
straight vertical edges on the shield were revised to more or¬ 
nate scrolled edges on the shield. The reverse of the double 
eagle was modified again in 1877 when the denomination was 
changed to read TWENTY DOLLARS. Also in the same year 
the obverse was modified by repositioning the head relative 
to the surrounding stars. 

Many of the Philadelphia issues of this period are very rare 
with extremely small mintages. There were only 92 proofs 
struck for the 1883, only 71 proofs for the 1884 and only 121 
proofs for the 1887. Other very rare dates include the 1882, 
1885, 1886, and 1891, all with mintages below 2,000 pieces. 

Double eagle production began in Carson City in 1870 with 
the mintage of 3,789 pieces for the 1870-CC date. This first 
issue from the Carson City branch mint is very rare and is usual¬ 
ly found well worn. Other rare dates from Carson City include 
the 1871-CC and 1891-CC. The last issue from this mint was 
the 1893-CC with a mintage of 18,402 pieces. The 1879-0 is 
the only issue from the New Orleans mint after the Civil War 
and one of the rarities in this series. The 1879-0 had a mint¬ 
age of only 2,325 pieces, is usually found in lower grades and 
is extremely rare in mint state. 

Large mintages were reported from the San Francisco branch 
mint during this period with none of the dates from this mint 
being rare today. The series ended in 1907 but not before large 
quantities of double eagles were struck in Denver during the 
last two years of the series. 
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St. Gaudens Double Eagles, 1907-1933 



The double eagle was radically changed in 1907 with the 
introduction of new designs by Augustus St. Gaudens. This new 
obverse shows a standing figure of Liberty in a flowing loose 
garment with one foot resting on a rock. She is holding a torch 
in one hand and an olive branch in her other hand. The word 
LIBERTY appears overhead and there are 46 small stars in an 
arc around the obverse design. The Capitol dome can be seen 
to the lower left of Liberty’s gown and the sun’s rays extend 
up through the center of the obverse field. The date is shown 
to the right of Liberty just above the rock. 

The first coins struck with this new obverse in 1907 had the 
date represented in roman numerals, MCMVII. This type had 
a mintage of only 11,250 pieces and examples of this variety 
are in great demand today. Later in the year the date style was 
changed to the standard arabic numerals, 1907, a style which 
continued to be used to the end of the series in 1933- 
Double eagles of this period were struck in Philadelphia and 
at the branch mints in Denver and San Francisco. The mint 
marks appear on the obverse above the date. Mintages of this 
period were rather large but almost the entire mintages of some 
dates are thought to have been melted after 1933- 
The number of small stars surrounding the obverse was in¬ 
creased to 48 in 1912 in recognition of the addition of New 
Mexico and Arizona to the union in 1912. No further design 
revisions were made through the end of the series in 1933- 
The 1933 double eagle has a recorded mintage of 445,500 
pieces. However none of these pieces had been released to the 
public in 1933 when a Presidential Order prevented further 
release of gold coins from the mints. Nevertheless an unknown 
number of 1933 double eagles were illegally taken from the 
mint during this period. Today it is illegal to own these pieces 
and specimens have been seized by the Treasury Department 
when they have been offered for sale at auction. 
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St. Gaudens Double Eagle Reverses, 1907-1933 



55. 1931-D S20 reverse 

The reverse of the St. Gaudens double eagle shows an eagle 
in free flight facing to the left. The lower center of the reverse 
shows a sun with rays flowing up through the reverse field. 
The legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA appears overhead 
with the denomination TWENTY DOLLARS immediately 
below but still above the flying eagle. 

In 1908 the phrase IN GOD WE TRUST was added in an arc 
over the sun. This has resulted in pieces being struck with and 
without motto for the dates 1908 and 1908-D. The 1908-S dou¬ 
ble eagle is a rare date in the series with a mintage of only 
22,000 pieces and exists only with the motto. 

Mintage figures are rather large for dates of this period but 
these figures are meaningless in determining rarity in the series. 
For many dates of this period almost the entire mintages were 
melted after 1933- The 1920-S and 1921 dates both have 
reported mintages of over one-half million pieces but they are 
still very rare dates in the series. It is believed that fewer than 
20 pieces of each date remain available today. Other very rare 
dates with large mintage figures would be the 1927-S, 1929, 
1930-S, 1931, 1931-D, and 1932. Probably the rarest date in 
the series is the 1927-D, a date for which no more than 10 ex¬ 
amples are known to exist. 

On all St. Gaudens double eagles the reeding of previous 
years has been replaced by a lettered edge. The edge shows 
13 stars interspaced with the motto E PLURIBUS UNUM, 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆E-iJrPLURIBUS'frUNUM* ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆. 
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Commemorative Gold, 1903-1926 



56. 1903 SI obverse 57 . 1915-S $1 obverse 
Louisiana Purchase Panama-Pacific Exp. 

Several gold coins were issued in the early part of the twen¬ 
tieth century to commemorate a number of special events dur¬ 
ing this period. The first to be released was the Louisiana Pur¬ 
chase gold dollar dated 1903. These commemorative dollars 
exist in two varieties, one with the head of Thomas Jefferson 
on the obverse and the other with the head of William 
McKinley. 

Gold dollars were also issued dated 1904 and 1905 to com¬ 
memorate the Lewis and Clark Expedition some 100 years 
earlier. These pieces show the heads of the two great explorers 
on the obverse and reverse. 

Gold coins were also issued at the Panama-Pacific Exposi¬ 
tion in San Francisco in 1915 to recognize the completion of 
the Panama Canal. Coins were issued in three denominations; 
all are dated 1915-S. The gold dollar shows the head of a 
worker on the obverse to recognize the labors of the many men 
who worked on the project. The quarter eagle denomination 
shows a woman riding a creature that is part horse and part 
sea monster. The fifty dollar denomination shows a helmeted 
figure on the obverse and an owl resting in a pine branch on 
the reverse. The fifty dollar denomination was issued in two 
forms; round and octagonal; both show basically the same 
design. The date on the fifty dollar pieces is in roman numerals, 
MCMXV. 

The McKinley Memorial gold dollars, dated 1916 and 1917, 
show the head of the former President on the obverse and the 
memorial building in Niles, Ohio on the reverse. The Grant 
Memorial gold dollars are dated 1922 and show the head of 
Ulysses S. Grant on the obverse. 

The final commemorative gold coin was the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial quarter eagle dated 1926. This coin shows 
Liberty on the obverse and Independence Hall on the reverse. 
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